THE    GREAT    TUDORS
" school of affliction/9 and Cecil, whose politic suppleness
had allowed him to conform under Mary, could yet value
rightly the moral courage which made Parker defy her per-
secution. He had lived in hiding in England, and so was
untouched by the foreign controversies in which so many
learned Protestants were involved, remaining " mere
English " in his experience and his outlook. All these, a
distinguished past, profound learning, uprightness, were
weighty arguments for his appointment, but, beyond these,
there was that " inward quality " of deep personal religion
and of priestliness, easier to discern than to describe. So
the end of all Parker's protests was a letter from Bacon,
conveying the Queen's order to " make his indelayed repair "
to London to receive the office, " knowing none so meet,
indeed I should prefer you before others." He abandoned
his dream of a peaceful life as Master of Corpus, and set him-
self to serve God in a place he had not sought. His wife,
Margaret, took up her part of the burden, and prepared to
order his household, that he might be free for weightier
matters.
It is noticeable that, in the course of this correspondence,
no one referred to the fact of Parker's marriage. He was
devoted to his wife, and he had written a defence of the
marriage of the clergy. The Queen's policy on this question
was anxiously awaited. In April 1559 Sandys, later Bishop
of Worcester, wrote bitterly to Parker:
" Nothing is decided about the marriage of the clergy,
but it is, as it were, left in the air. The Queen's
Majesty will wink at it, but not stablish it by law, which
is nothing else but [to] bastardise our children."
This meant that the position of the wives of the clergy
would be difficult indeed, the Queen doing nothing to make it
easier. The law of Edward VI sanctioning clerical marriage
was not re-enacted, and, when Margaret Parker died in
1570, her brother, not her husband nor her son, was legally
her heir. The Visitation Articles of 1559 allowed the clergy
to marry, provided that they obtained the approval of the
bishop and two justices of the peace for their choice. This
question of clerical marriage was, later, the cause of a serious
dispute between Elizabeth and her Archbishop. It was also
to produce her less than graceful thanks to the Archbishop's
wife, after entertainment at Lambeth Palace:
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